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PREFACE. 




)HE following slight papers, written several 
years ago, during intervals of profes- 
sional work, are published in the hope that I 
may be enabled to relieve a few cases of cruel 
privation silently and bravely borne. 

The visit of Her Majesty to the Borders in 
1867, and the celebration of the Scott Cente- 
nary, which takes place this year, may be 
deemed to lend something more than a passing 
interest to the first paper. The others touch 
with a light hand some of the social problems 
which agitate our times and demand solution. 
On the vexed question of " Compulsory Educa- 
tion,'' while my views abstractedly remain un- 
changed, I am bound to confess they have 
undergone considerable modification since I 
came to Leicester; but I still see no hope of 
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vanqnishing the evils which national ignorance 
entails, unless we adopt the principle, carrying 
it out with the greatest prudence, delicacy, 
and discretion. Li the matter of Art, I may 
have expressed myseK a little too strongly; 
but it must be remembered that while other 
nations, conspicuously the French, have turned 
it into an instrument of corruption, the mass of 
our people have never as yet felt its elevating and 
refining influences. I must add that, although 
I have not thought it expedient to include in 
this little volume any papers of an exclusively 
religious cast, my great and chief hope, for 
the deliverance of this nation and humanity 
from the portentous evils that affict them, 
centres in the Christian Church and the Chris- 
tian School — ^the church and school in which 
Christ is the life of doctrine and the law of 
action. 

The Fosse Road, Leicester. 



to ih^ 

August 21, 1867. 
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HER MAJESTY'S VISIT TO THE BORDERS. 




)HE Queen is about to visit Floors Castle, 
the seat of his Grace the Duke of Eox- 
burghe, in the neighbcrurhood of Kelso. It 
is now upwards of three hundred years since a 
crowned head appeared in that town — the head 
that fell under the axe at Fotheringay. In 
1566 Mary Stuart set out from the capital of 
Scotland for the Borders, with the design, long 
cherished and partially carried out by her ances- 
tors, of putting a stop to the rapine, violence, 
and bloodshed which had for centuries disgraced 
and desolated that fair portion of her dominions. 
Arrived at Jedburgh, the county town of Eox- 
burghshire, Mary learned that Bothwell — ^fatal 
name to her ! — ^was lying dangerously wounded 
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in his stronghold of Hermitage, among the wilds 
of Liddesdale : she resolved to visit him. At- 
tended by a few foUowers— twelve men it is 
said — she penetrated the mountains, accom- 
plished the object of her jonmey, and returned 
to Jedburgh the same day, having ridden a dis- 
tance of not less than fifty mHes through what 
was then an almost trackless country. Fatigue 
and anxiety brought on a serious illness. On 
her recovery she rode down to Kelso, where she 
held a Council for the settlement of some dis- 
pute. Her visit to the town lasted two days, 
but tradition has left no trace of the house she. 
occupied. The fact that Kelso has been fre- 
quently burned to the ground since then may 
account for this. In Jedburgh, however, the 
old mansion in which .she lay for some time 
sick, from the effects of her rash ride to Her- 
mitage, still exists, and it is said that Queen 
Victoria has signified her intention to drive 
thither the day after her arrival at Floors 
Castle. Accompanied by a thousand of the 
bravest cavaliers of the Borders, the Scottish 
Queen left Kelso, passed by Langton and Wed- 
derbum to Berwick-on-Tweed, and thence by 
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the beautiful and wealthy Prioiy of Coldingham 
to Holyrood. The dazzling and deKcate beauty 
of Mary Stuart, her rare accomplishments, un- 
paralleled misfortunes, and the mystery which 
still veils her life, have lent an interest to every 
spot she touched, and to every scene she looked 
upon. Hence her progress down the Vale of 
Tweed has been lovingly traced and chronicled ; 
all the more that since this, the fairest and most 
hapless daughter of the house of Stuart, saw it 
at Kelso, no sovereign's eye has rested on its 
beauty. But it has been transfigured to the 
eye of genius, and the vision is now the inherit- 
ance of the world. Sir Walter Scott says that 
it was while on a visit to his uncle. Captain 
Scott, at Eosebank, near Kelso, that he first 
awoke to the poetry of nature. 

In the times prior to the first James, Kelso 
must have frequently been the resort of kings, for 
it was during a long period little else than an 
ecclesiastical suburb of the large and important 
town of Roxburghe, on the right bank of the 
Tweed, which had grown up around the royal 
fortress of that name. In 1256, Henry HE. of 
England and his Queen, accompanied by a crowd 
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of nobles, were entertained at a magnificent ban- 
quet within the walls of the Abbey by Alexander 
m. of Scotland and his Queen — ^the son-in-law 
and daughter of the EngKsh Sovereign. On the 
death of James 11. of Scotland at the siege of 
Eoxburghe Castle, by the bursting of a cannon, 
his infant son, brought into the camp by his 
Eoyal mother, was carried by the nobles in 
presence of the assembled army to the Abbey, 
where he was crowned with great pomp by the 
title of James III. — ^the same prince that fell a 
victim to the plots of his nobles at the Mill of 
Bannockbum. In 1745, Prince Charles Edward 
rested in the town on Hs march into England 
at the head of the left column of the invading 
army, consisting of 4,000 men. Last year some 
members of the present Eoyal Family visited the 
district, and now her Majesty intends to honour 
the Vale of Tweed by her presence. Her Majesty 
may be well assured that as she shall not any- 
where see a fairer landscape and a loveKer town, 
she will nowhere meet with a warmer reception 
than in the lowlands of Scotland from her sturdy, 
leal-hearted subjects of the Borders. 

Familiar with the district a quarter of a cen- 
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tiny ago, I had rarely seen it during the interval: 
a recent visit in June disclosed its beauty as if for 
the first time. From some openings between 
clustered copses and hedge-rows crowned with 
hawthorn, near Kelso, on the way from Berwick 
by rail, I got, without the least exaggeration of 
language, some ravishing glimpses of the town, 
gem-like, chased in the woods. Turning east- 
wards from the station — a shabby one for so 
beautiful and opulent a district — ^I made my 
way along the road bordering the right bank of 
the Tweed, till I came to an avenue rising gently 
towards the south — certainly one of the finest 
views I have seen on any highway in the king- 
dom. Skirted by a bank of wild flowers, it rose 
in a muffled arch of rich, fresh foliage — ^tracery- 
work of shade relieved by shapes of sunshine be- 
neath — and softly sank into a distance of green 
and golden gloaming. Up this avenue I went till 
a modest lodge was reached, at the entrance to 
another in all respects like the first, only that it 
ran along the level crest of the hill, and formed 
the direct approach to a handsome mansion 
called Wooden. Inquiring of the comely dame 
I found there if I might go in the park — " Ou, 
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ay/' said she, "ye may gang in; the leddies 
are guid leddies ; an' if they say onything. Til 
just tell them ye wanted to make a picture o' 
the bonny place/' Thus franked I passed into 
the park, when a view suddenly broke on me 
of surprising magnificence, combining the finest 
architectural features with beauty and breadth 
of nature. 

It was drawing towards the close of a lovely 
day in June. Deep and wide above me hung a 
sea of azure, coasted by clouds white, soft, round, 
and dazzling as the sunht snows of the Oberland 
Alps, as I have seen them from the southern 
slopes of the Jura, deepening through dusky 
folds into violet on the horizon. Here and there 
stood light-steeped masses, solemn and still in 
the breathless brightness, opening out now a 
broad, deep valley with luminous portal, darken- 
ing as it wound its way round the base of 
clijBFs, sombred from their peaks downwards, and 
wandering into the heart of the mountains ; now 
a narrow pass with precipitous shadowy walls 
folding as softly in the distance as the satin-like 
rock-curtains of the Miinster Thai ; now shoot- 
ing up into, towered crags with black seamed 
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sides roughened by enormous boulders; now 
expanding iato a long keen-edged cliff like the 
Jungfrau and flushed with her crimson; and 
now swelling grandly up into a crown high and 
and hoar as that of Mont Blanc. Such Alpine 
scenery in clouds I never saw before. Deep in 
the blue immediately above me, intense as that 
of a Calabrian sky, quivered a solitary lark, like 
a black leaflet blown about by some mysterious 
wind of song, while borne on the scented wing 
of the hawthorn came the deep, poUshed, stately 
note of the blackbird, mingled with the glowing 
gurgle of the thrush, and the silvern thread- 
like rUls, now olear, now tangled, of a choir 
of smaller birds. Blending strangely, perhaps 
sadly with these sounds the unseen river working 
its way over a broken weir, sighed through its 
sylvan screen like the stirring of a wind in the 
woods, or the dying of a wave on the shore, or 
the murmur of a shell far from its "august 
abode.'^ The verdant slope on which I stood 
shone golden with lakelets of buttercups ; here 
rippled by snow-wreaths of daisies, there starred 
by Pleiad-like clusters of veronicas and forget-, 
me-nots. A small flock of ewes freshly shorn. 
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their lambs beside them, lay still, white and 
round as the clouds above them, while a herd 
of beautiful young cattle of all colours from 
black and chestnut up to roan and white, stole 
towards me — ^wonder in their great meek eyes — 
and grouped themselves in a semicircle so close 
in front of me, that one more inquisitive than 
the rest, snuffed at my elbow and rubbed it with 
his large harmless mouth. How iatensely I felt 
at that moment that death must be a mere 
name ; there is, there can be no death, every- 
thing lives, and I live with everything. All I 
am, all I see, shall pass into other forms, but 
shall nevef cease to live! The abidiog con- 
sciousness of such a truth can alone render 
existence tolerable. It is the sun which makes 
day out of the night of our poor dark human life. 
And yet I had scarce seen : I had only felt 
the throbbing beauty around me. Looking at 
the picture in detail stretched out under such a 
sky as I have described, and beyond the imme- 
diate foreground, it resolved itseK into three 
parabola-shaped undulating curves, with the 
Tweed as chord to all three. The first and 
largest springing from the Tweed, near the 
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sea-coast, ran dim and bare to a considerable 
distance, then threw up a long open file of 
trees, between whose black stems the white sky 
shone through, succeeded by wave-like heights, 
crowned and clothed to their base by richly 
variegated woods, out of which rolled up to the 
sky the rock and ruin of Hume Castle, light as 
a ship ready to sail off into air. The majestic 
curve then swept round over rolling hills, warmly 
clad, to Stitchel, where a massive but somewhat 
incomplete castellated pile rose out of deep 
plantations, commanding, I should think a 
magnificent view towards the south, across the 
vales of Eden and Tweed, to the long broad 
back of the Cheviots on the horizon. Carried 
on by open ranks of trees, feathering the far 
heights, the curve bent round to Smailholm, 
where, gaunt, grey, and lone, stands on knolls 
of rock the ruined Border keep of that name — 
the scene of Scott^s Eve of St. John, and of 
the wizard child^s delight in the inidst of a 
thunder storm, when he was found by his nurse 
lying on his ba^k, crowing and clapping his 
hands as the heavens rumbled and blazed above 
him. Skimming the crests of the triple wave 
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of the Eildons, which swelled grandly out of 
the landscape, the curve glided into the dim 
distances of Teviotdale. 

The second rose from the woods overhanging 
the Tweed at Hendersyde, climbed the terraced 
height on which the mansion shone well where 
it stood islanded in foliage, swept .over the 
bosky eminence of Broomlands — ^across which 
sharply peered the obelisk to the author of 
"The Seasons/' near to his birthplace, and 
behind which rose the smooth beautiful cone 
of Dunse Law — ^then poured in a narrow but 
tall strip of beeches across the highway to 
Edinburgh, into the splendid demesne of Floors, 
where majesticaUy embowering the towers of 
the castle on three sides, it quitted them in a 
bay of great woods, to roll over a tumbling sea 
of leafage down to the river, which it seemed to 
pass without a break, ascended in feathery 
aigrette the peninsular height, crowned with 
the scant, jagged, but Cyclopean remains of 
Eoxburghe Castle, and flowing across the 
Teviot as it had travelled across the Tweed 
finally lost itseK among the deep woods of 
Sprmgwood Park. 
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The last emerged from Eosebank, close upon 
the river, swept round by villas, gardens, nurse- 
ries, groves, spires, and towers, terminating on 
the grand ruins of the Abbey. Within this 
curve lay the town itself, washed by the Tweed 
and belted by thick woods, above which rose 
the dome and glittering vane of the Town Hall, 
the handsome tower of a modem church, the 
still more handsome, certainly very elegant and 
beautiful spire of a church recently erected, and 
the stately ruins of St. Mar/s Abbey. A fine 
circle of poplars mercifully concealed the mar- 
quee-like structure of the Parish Church — 
symbol too faithful of the rude Presbyterian- 
ism of the last century. There are also a water 
tank and a brick coach- works out of all keeping 
with the place ; but to no town as to no man 
have the gods given everything. 

As I left this spot, followed by the beautiful 
young herd, that seemed determined to ascertain 
what I was about, and proceeded to the embank- 
ment on the Eailway, from which I got another 
fine though less extensive view, I could not help 
reflecting on the wealth of the scene in history, 
tradition, and song, as well as in grace and 



beauty. The extraordinary genius of Scott has 
touched into permanent brightness every legend 
of romantic lore, and every hint of feudal strife 
among these Border scenes : "immortal flowers 
sprang up wherever he set his foot/^ and from 
the beacon^s height of Hume to the sequestered 
villa of Eosebank, and the quiet " Cottage '^ at 
the Butts in the depth of the vale, flash out 
reminiscences or creations of that simple, modest, 
but gloriously-gifted man of Scotland. From 
the capital he came a child to Sandyknowe, near 
to yonder gaunt tower of Smailholm, where in 
presence of, perhaps, the finest landscape in 
Scotland, he spent some of his earliest years. 
Peering out from amidst a grove of ash, oak, 
elm, and weeping birch, yonder on the banks of 
the classic Tweed, shines Eosebank, where he 
sat under the famous platanus, conning for the 
first time, "Perc/s Eeliques of Ancient Poetry .^^ 
Immediately outside that zone of poplars is the 
Grammar School, where his classic studies — 
never to his regret carried very far or deep — 
were commenced; and across the "patch of 
common " as he calls it — ^the Knowes or Butts 
as it is stiU sometimes named — stands the 
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''Cottage'^ — a favourite haunt of Ms, as the 
residence of his aunt, his faithful instructress — 
now a handsome mansion, still retaining, by the 
good taste of its owner, some of the original 
apartments. Further down the stream, in Hen- 
dersyde House, is still preserved the noble 
library, from which kind, good, old Mrs. 
Waldie used to lend the boy any books he 
wanted. Northwards from that lovely. Orien- 
tal looking wave of the Eildons, hangs, over his 
beloved Tweed, the quaint mansion of Abbots- 
ford, remaining to this day a curious romance 
in stone and lime. There thought, dreamed, 
wrote, and worked till death froze the hand that 
held the ever busy pen, one of the most child- 
like, honourable, pure, and lovable of great 
men. Across the river a few miles farther down, 
under the grey shade of Dryburgh Abbey, rest 
his ashes — ^fit sleeping-place for the minstrel of 
the past. "Fair Melrose,^^ his love by day, his 
dream by night, stiU smiles in ruined beauty. 
Indeed, from yon distant coast-Hne ne^r to 
St. Abb^s Head and Fast Castle, the scene of 
the "Bride of Lammermoor,^^ to those far hills 
on the west about the Glendearg of "the Monas- 
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terj" above Galashiels, the whole landscape is 
starred by the genius of that man who, more 
than any other, has made his native hills and 
dales, with their traditions, songs, and histories, 
famous wherever literature is known and loved. 
But Scott^s is not the only name that shines in 
the district. Beyond those Eildons lies the 
sweet little village of Denholm, where John 
Leyden, the Oriental scholar, and the poet of 
Teviotdale, was bom and inspired with "The 
Scenes of Infancy^^ — ^no pedestrian strain. And 
do I not see from this green slope, far away 
beyond the Eildons in the west, some round 
hills rolling on the verge of the horizon towards 
Altrive, the cottage of the Ettrick Shepherd ? 
And has not Pringle, whose birth-place was 
among the lower ranges, of the Cheviots, 
sung that "Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, and 
Cheviots' mountains blue,'' which every Scottish 
school-boy knows by heart ? But apart from 
minstrelsy, when I ran my eye along that broad 
shining river to the east, I knew there lay his- 
toric Birgham, where the competitors for the 
Scottish Crown met the commissioners of Edward 
I. to submit to his decision; Upsettlington, near 
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Ladykirk, the scene of Edward the First^s inter- 
view with Bruce and Balliol to settle the dispute 
to the Crown j Wark Castle, the scene of many 
a battle and siege, where "The Garter ^^ was 
instituted by Edward III. ; Etal Castle, on the 
Till, the seat of Manners, the great warden of 
Norham Castle, and founder of the House of 
Rutland ; Duddo Tower — ^a grim relic of feudal 
times; Eord Castle, where James IV. of Scotland 
slept the night before the fatal battle of Flodden; 
Flodden Hill itself, now crowned with deep woods 
and rich verdure, on whose slopes fell the flower 
of Scottish chivalry. Leaving the Till, there, 
overhanging the Tweed, frown the massive ruins 
of Norham Castle, written deep into the annals 
of both countries ; Dunse Law, where General 
Leslie with 20,000 men defied Charles I. to 
force prelacy upon the Scottish na;tion; the town 
of Dunse itself, where Duns Scotus, the famous 
mediseval doctor, Thomas Boston, and Thomas 
McCrie — ^the latter, the biographer of Knox — 
were bom; Halidon Hill, where ruin over- 
took the Scottish host; and Berwick-on-Tweed, 
the scene for centuries of famous historical 
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events. "Truly/' cried I, " this is a storied 
and bardic as well as a lovely land V' 

Eetuming to the highway I saw the plough 
going merrily, guided by fair-haired, rosy- 
cheeked, stalwart " hinds'' — such as are to be 
seen only in the Lowlands — and drawn by 
horses of the true Clydesdale breed, short- 
backed, broad-chested, and low-legged, bending 
their thick black arched necks in the pride of 
strength as if conscious how indispensable they 
were to a husbandry, the first in the world. 
In another field lay a brindled herd, chewing 
the cud in the soft waning sunlight, among 
long lush grass and wild flowers, with lambs 
peacefully resting by their side, the frisking 
of the day now done; while beyond a small, 
pretty clump of platanus and pine, alive with 
song-birds, and skirted by tall hedges domed 
with hawthorn, lay a hamlet, representing three 
distinct ages of civilisation by its cottage with 
thatched moss-clad roof, green- velvet buttoned, 
and bearded with thin tall grass ; by another, 
red-tiled and rusty ; and by a third slated, 
trim and niixeteenth-century looking. How 
quiet that little hamlet ! Its repose stole into 
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my heart as I turned my steps towards the 
town. 

The name of Kelso is no doubt the same as 
Chalk Heugh — the derivation of which is obvi- 
ous — originally written in various ways. A 
cliff, now walled and gardened up from the 
Tweed, and commanding one of the finest views 
not only in Scotland, but in Europe, goes to 
this day by that name. The landscape seen 
from the terrace on the top of this Chalk Heugh 
is indeed only a cabinet picture, but it contains 
within small compass every element of the 
beautiful. It has more the stamp of imagin- 
ative completeness upon it than the features 
of an actual scene. Had I seen it only on 
canvas I should have said, "A composition 
certainly, not the transcript of an actual land- 
scape; and the result of careful studio labour 
on many well-digested studies and impressions 
recorded in the memory as well as on paper or 
canvas.^' But there it is an actual scene ! 
And it is not a landscape study — ^it is a picture, 
a composition by nature and art. Imagine 
what I saw : a deep heaven of azure above, 
flowing into innumerable inlets and bays of 
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sun-briglit cloud, you stand on a narrow paved 
platform-promenade, backed by a line of neat 
dwellings and the Museum, and leaning upon 
a rampart-like wall breast high, immediately 
under which hang pretty little nooks of gardens, 
your first impression from the scene beyond 
will be conveyed by the vast body of waters, 
here in glassy stillness, there in ceaseless 
murmurings, pouring through the vale. Far 
as the eye can reach to the right you see the 
Tweed, broad^ deep, smooth, silently winding 
round the beautiful peninsula of St. James. 
Nearly opposite, you see the river parted in 
two principal streams by a cauld or weir — 
the one branch, deep, clear, still; the other, 
bounding like a steed on its way, as if in 
joyous haste to unite with Teviot. Between 
these currents, buds up a pretty little islet, 
clothed with deep green underwood, and, I 
regret to add, only one stunted tree, instead 
of the little grove that flourished there. On 
this "Ana'' happy children are at play, wading 
among the sparkling shallows, and ever and 
anon comes the fresh, sweet ring of child- 
laughter. Spots of snow lie thickly clustered 
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on it, and yonder boat continually crossing 
and recrossing tells of work which Nausicaa 
and her maidens were not ashamed to do. Oh 
happy burghers of Kelso ! Through yonder 
bridge, small, picturesque, softly folded in light 
feathery-looking trees at both ends, leaving 
only one arch visible, flows the Teviot — classic 
as the Tweed and, if less majestic, perhaps 
still more romantically beautiful — ^which, after 
a break and a bound, glides iato the embrace 
of its brother stream. Blended you see them 
disappear one broad rejoicing river. Now, see 
what glory from the heavens, glowing with 
gold and azure and sun-steeped snow, is raining 
down upon this assemblage of waters; now 
sparkling back again in diamond shapes of 
dancing light; now fluttering from their pure 
breast on glittering wing like succcfssive flocks 
of brilliant birds. Was ever scene so bright 
and fair ? But from water, pass to land. Do 
you see what a lovely delta the rivers have 
made as they met, how richly it is cultivated, 
how sweetly wooded, how gracefully that little 
ridge with its small tree-cluster rises from 
and falls into the plain, and, mark, behind 
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it, swelling up the tufted heights of Eox- 
burghe Castle — work of Northumbrian Princes, 
abode of English and Scottish Eoyalty — ^now 
a phantom of the past : and, see, how the sun, 
ever young, is now looking brightly through 
yon hollow-eyed wall, as if it were the skeleton 
of a vanished worid, and casting a golden round 
on the green undulating turf, kindly covering 
at once the wrecks of earthly grandeur and 
the haunts of human carnage, cruelty, and 
crime. Historic truth draws a veil of sadness 
over this scene of Paradise as if to deepen 
its interest by impressing the heart. ^Esthetics 
are not the be-all and the end-all of life. Quit- 
ting the Castle, the eye travels round by Teviot 
Bridge — ^an object as graceful as it is prominent 
in the landscape — to the fine woods of Spring- 
wood. And isn^t yonder park-like field alive 
and chequered with flock and herd, intensely, 
deeply green ? Lovely it is — ^but beneath lie 
many generations of forgotten dead ! How 
Nature strives to cover all that is unsightly 
with a fair mantle ! Eeluctantly she permits 
a hand to tear it off; the hand that does so 
she wounds. Near to that spot the necessities 
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of monks, if not of men, have bequeathed to 
us an excrescence on this fair scene ; but why 
shouldn^t Teviot as well as Tweed have its 
flour-mill ? Why not, say I, but they needn^t 
be ugly as well as useful. Finally, the eye 
sweeps round the amphitheatre and rests on 
Floors Castle shining out from a bay of noble 
woods, enclosing a broad lawn undulating from 
the terrace down to the Tweed. When the 
leafage is not so dense the height and monu- 
ment of Penielheugh tower up on the horizon. 
Such is a most imperfect view frdm the Chalk- 
heugh x)f Kelso. The scene is a dream of the 
poet-painter realised on this earth. Other 
sketches we have in our portfolio, but here we 
shall only note the points from which they 
are taken, Maxwellheugh Path, Kelso Bridge, 
Skinlaws Toll, Faimey Hill, Floors Castle, and 
Eoxburghe Castle, Thither should go every 
pilgrim of the beautiful. A word on the town 
itself. Kelso is essentially a modem town, on 
the whole, well and regularly built. "Dull !^' 
you say ; no, only quiet and unsullied by the 
smoke of one factory, undeformed by the hungry 
height and gaunt length of one mill. Standing 
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in the Square or Market Place, dominated by 
the substantial Ionic columned and domed Town 
Hall, you are struck with the regularity, size, 
and solidity of the buildings around you. 
Squares of dwelling-houses with gardens in the 
centre, I have seen more symmetrical, more im- 
posing, but a nobler Market Place containing 
public buHdings, shops, banks, dweUing-houses, 
and hotels in a small town, I have not seen in 
Europe. Towards the close of last century, 
this ^^ Square" must have resembled that of 
Leipsic, though not so large^ Utrecht, perhaps, 
is now liker what it must have been when Pen- 
nant saw and described it. From this fine 
" Square" built almost wholly of free-stone, and, 
in the best modern taste, radiate the principal 
streets, most of them in keeping with the 
"Square" itself. The new Church in Eox- 
burghe Street is an admirable addition to the 
architectural beauty of the town. It is a very 
fine object as seen from Teviot Bridge, and its 
spire ascends gracefully to the eye as you enter 
the town by Bridge Street. The gateway of 
Shedden Park is also good, though not to be 
compared with that model of aU such erections 
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at Springwood. But of course the glory of 
Kelso is her Abbey, which it would take a good 
many papers to describe : it is a majestic, Nor- 
man-Gothic pile, less ornate, indeed, than some 
of the other abbeys, of the Borders, but more 
stately, more strong, looking rather a battered 
wreck of war than a ruined fane of peace. Open 
to the storms of heaven, scarred and rent by 
man^s rage, blackened by time, its choir almost 
vanished, as well as silent for ever, it yet lifts 
up proudly its grey old head, encircled with 
deathless memories, which has seen all around 
pass and perish save itself, fighting even until 
now successfully with destruction. It seems to 
say to the Moderns in the subject town, with all 
the means and appliances of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, " Be modest, and remember that strength 
and beauty, dedicated to God in architecture, 
was the birth of an age and a religion you may 
deplore and condemn, but can never — despise. 
What are all the modem structures in which 
you glory but the resurrection of the soul still 
enshrined in my ruined towers?'^ Thanks to 
his Grace of Roxburghe, the Abbey is likely to 
outlive generations yet to come. 
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A WINTER SCENE. 
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Snow crunches crispingly like dust of steel; 
The sheeted hills seem billows to some shore 
Struck marble as they rolled — or mounds of yore, 
Where Border heroes sleep. Beneath the pines, 
Stiff, still, and roofed with undulating hoar 
Yet dwells the night, through which no Day-star 
shines. 
And where the Druid gods might find befitting shrines. 

Clustered apart the woods like coral groves 
Isled in the deeps of a translucent sea; 
Above them all, the silver birch that moves 
No more her head, her hair no longer free. 
Spelled as Diana stood all chaste when she 
Encirled by her nymphs in pride of place, 
Was seen by young Actseon fatefuUy ; 
The murmuring river dumb — a wildered mass 
As from *Montan vert's height breaks broad La Mdn de 
Glace. 

* Near Ghamooni in Switzerland. 
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Filed high and hard upon its harder hanks 
Snow tawny and enormous icy slab, 
Thick-veined walls in long and curving ranks 
Deep-caved like Arctic palace of Queen Mah, 
Grotesquely crystalled — azure, green, and drab. 
Stained by the recent flood that gave brief gleam 
Of changes false, in mockery that stab 
Men's hopes : upon the margin of the stream 
Stagnant the old willows stretch their ice-disastered 
beam. 

like rocks amid a frozen sea the walls 
Of naked ruins — ancient rievers' holds — 
Bise gaunt and rugged beside waterfalls 
Ice-bearded. In the fields unblessed with folds 
Dumb mumble flocks their hoary food ; on wolds 
The Shepherd braves not, perishing of want. 
And every white-fringed leafless bough upholds 
Birds stark, oblivious of their summer chant ; 
'Neath laden furze the fox unhunted in his haunt. 

Beside the path cut by the labourer's blow 
From out the drifted mounds where fresh snow lies — 
White moss upon the hard white rock below — 
And on thf shroud rolled into stiflened plies 
Around the bosomed uplands streaming dyes 
From many-sided diamonds dazzling burn, 
As o'er the wilderness down stainless skies 
The sun from out his burnished silver urn. 
Pours coldly liquid fire in mockery and scorn. 
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£vils of Overcrowding among the Poor. 



A VISIT TO C 



' tm « 




N a lovely Sunday moming lately, I 

walked from Tynemouth to W . 

The picture was a fine one : the spring fields 
on either hand greening with the tender blade ; 
the ships gliding along the stirless sea; the 
lark carolling in concert with early church 
bells; the villages dreaming in the stillness of 
the day of Eest; the fair spire of St. Paulas 
piercing the serene air, and with silent finger 
pointing to heaven; and a group of fisher- 
men, in holiday pilot-cloth jackets and Guernsey 
frocks, leaning idly on the low parapet of a 
wall, as they looked listlessly across the quiet 
fields to the uncertain scene of their nightly 
toil. How could a stranger have known, or 
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even dreamt, that behind that trim row of 
newly-built houses numbers of an industrious 
race of men, with their families, were huddled 
together lik^ vermin in a common hole ? The 
'' revelations '^ made me resolve on a visit. I 
took my way by the beach. The day was 
breezy, but bright. A strong westerly gale 
swept before it the white, loose dry sand at the 
foot of " the banks ^^ in thin dust-like streams 
along the damp beach, giving to the sands 
under the sunshine an appearance of liquid 
crystal, reminding me of the mirage of the 
desert, an eflfect I don^t remember to have 
ever seen before in this country. From head- 
land to headland the skirts of the sea, flounced 
with foam, were caught and tossed by the wind 
and coloured with every hue of the rainbow; 
while to the verge of the horizon the vast plain 
rose, ruffled into smoking ridges of drifted 
snow. A stately steamer laboured along the 
surfy furrows, and the sails of many a fair ship 
gleamed dimly like white sea crags in the 
far distance. Along the sands tortoise-shaped 
bathing-machines stood, expectant of summer 
and sea waves. Two or three solitary strollers 
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were enjoying the freshness of the breeze and 
the dashing of the tide ; and a couple of horse- 
men soundlessly skimmed along Neptune's own 
course. Nature in all her moods and aspects 
refreshes eye and mind, but when we come in 
contact with man, his ways and his abodes, we 
cannot but assent to the truth of the Homeric 
line — "Man is the most miserable of all the 
creatures of Jove/' 

On the southern headland stands the village 

of C . But for the new Terrace of decent 

houses fronting the south it has in the distance 
the cold, clumped, dingy look of most fishing 
towns with wMtey-brown houses, like actors' 
washed-out faces, set down with a higgledy 
piggledy attempt at order, and surmounted by 
the immemorial red tiles, rusted by age and 
weather, which give a sombre look to most of 
the villages of Northumberland. Picturesque 
enough, said I, but cheerless looking. At Bell's 
Point, the bank-a little to the north, was covered 
and crowded with large strong herring cobles, 
much lighter and with finer lines than the 
herring boats of Berwick, Dunbar, and New- 
haven, but, perhaps, scarcely so safe under 
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canvas. The beach of the little haven beneath 
lay blackened with close rows of smaller cobles, 
" skins " and ballast bags dangling from the jibs 
and foremasts. This smaller kiad of craft is in 
nse at present in fishing for cod, whiting, sand- 
layers, skate et hoe genus omne, A few fishermen 
pottered about among them looking dispirited, 
for they had been obliged to run in during the 
night, leaving aU their lines, though most of 
them had been recovered in the morning. One 
boat had been blown clean out to sea, and the 
crew would likely have perished but for the 
timely aid of a steam-tug. Such are the risks 
and dangers of these poor men's calling. The 
first people we met with from the village were a 
couple of stalwart girls with imbrowned faces, 
clad in the blue flannel tunic or "bed-gown'' 
peculiar to all fishing villages — ^is it the blue of 
the sea that suggests this colour? — savouring 
strongly of haddock and salt water. They had 
"creels" on their backs, belted, not on the fore- 
head, as is the practice among the Newhaven 
fisherwomen, but across the bust. The creels 
were empty. Whither could they be trudging ? 
Another group came on — ^two women and a 
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man. " Well, what's up this morning ? Your 
creels are empty, like the girls P' " Eh, sirr,"^ 
wone o' wurr boats is ashore at Marsden, likely 
knocked to pieces, and aiw the lyens lost, and 
we're ganin to see if there's ony fish." These 
women had not the trim, picturesque look of 
their Newhaven sisterhood, whose Norman cap, 
striped petticoat, gay cravat, and fresh blonde 
faces prove them of Scandinavian descent ; but 
although all over blue, relieved only by grey 
stockings and white caps with rippled borders, 
they were neither untidy nor uncomely. Here 
we had a specimen in the errand of these people 
of the hardships they have to bear. A boat's 
crew risk their lives to furnish our breakfast 
table with whitings. A gale comes on, lines are 
left or lost, and the boat is driven down to 
Souter Point probably a wreck, Liaes cost 
about £2; hull and sails — ^jib, foremast, and 
mizen — and all other tackling, upwards of £20 ; 
so that here may be a loss of about £30 to the 
fisherman in one night, without his bringing 
home the means of providing a single meal for 

* The " burr " is evidently a relic of the Danish King- 
dom of Northumbria. 
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his family. And yet how cheerfully these poor 
people bear their losses, beatiag up against the 
wind and tide of fortune! I can never forget a 
group of four I encountered in the afternoon : 
one of them, a very old woman, with her face 
wrinkled Uke a map in relief or a walnut-shell, 
and dingily streaked with toil and exposure; 
two of them in the nattiest little boots, shiny 
and jaunty, with pure white cotton caps fresh 
from the Italian iron, and with faces not only 
pure but rosy, surmounted, however, by bon- 
nets that might once have seen Bedford or 
Lnton. Accompanied by another, in the tidy 
garb of a servant girl, they were on their 
way with empty creels to make their market 
in Shields, and, as the oldest of them said, 
^^having very little to do it with/' And yet as they 
approached me, the bright blue air rang with 
their gay laughter. How happy would many 
a fashionable dame, roUing along the Grand 
Parade of Brighton or Scarborough, be to 
endure all their pinching poverty for a few hours 
of their light-hearted merriment! And yet I 
am sorry to say the old daughter of Nereus 
begged.^ This practice is too common with 
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some of these people, young and old ; bnt when 
we see them obliged to gather the small coal 
cast on the beach by the tide to make their 
winter fire, we may be sure they have at least 
the excuse of '^ hard times/' Waving a hearty 
''Good morning^' to them our olfactories be- 
came suddenly aware that " something evil this 
way comes/' Two boys seated before a heap 
of nondescript rags were arranging the filthy 
heap impregnated with the fetor of a large 
rectangular mound of rotting bivalves on the 
bank. " What are you going to do with these 
rags ? " ''Sell them/' And what will you get 
for them ? "A few halfpence/' As we moved 
away the boys begged. There must be poverty 
here, of a dire kind, too, that drives children 
to collect stinking tatters from a heap of marine 
refuse. A little further on, I came to a tidy 
little crescent of houses, but the fishermen evi- 
dently didn't live there. No, they were chiefly 
for the accommodation of spring and summer 
visitors from the neighbouring towns. Yonder 
is a hale, fresh, hearty looking son of the sea, 
spreading out his tan-coloured foremast sail, 
made as fishermen say from the best "Lin." 
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^^Well, what success this morning? None; 
we^d to run home last night leaving all our lines, 
but we recovered them this morning. I suppose 
' it^s hard times ' with you in winter ? Yes, 
indeed, if it wem^t for the summer we couldn't 
pull through at all. Do the fishermen take 
good care of their earnings? Yes; but our 
gains are so uncertain, when we make a little 
money it soon goes. They don't drink much ? 
No. Of a Saturday night they may have their 
' allowance,' but whenever work is to be done 
they are always at hand. How many public- 
houses are there in the village ? Five : but one 
of them has the beer license only. Have you a 
good school here ? Excellent, and well attended. 
The school house was built some years ago by 
two ladies, but has since been handed over to 
the Church of England. And your clergyman 
takes a great interest in the welfare of the 
village ? Yes, very great. He does what he can 
for us. Most of us are Methodists. And what 
kind of houses have you ? Some are tolerable, 
others are 'shy;' I thought he said 'sty.' You 
wouldn't put your dog in them. Are you married? 
Yes ; there are five of us, and we have but one 
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room. Two beds, of course, in it ? Yes ; and it^s 
a wretched hole, but nothing else can be had in 
the village. But I see new Houses being built. 
Yes ; but they^re not for us, we couldn^t pay 
the rent. How many large families may there 
be with only one room. A great many.^' No 
comment is needed upon these statements, and 
I know them to be true. Later in the day I 
met a fisherman whose family consisted of nine 
persons, with only one apartment for them all ; 
and still worse, one young man told me he 
belonged to a family of eleven, all of whom 
lived together in one room ! Leaving our civil 
friend, I sauntered into the village, determined 
to have a look at one of these dwellings. Li 
the main street there are several very good 
houses belonging to well-to-do people. Brown^s 
buildings inhabited exclusively by fishermen, 
are on the whole not amiss. In all of them 
bright fires were glowing, the fire-irons shining, 
the mahogany four-posters gleaming, and the 
housewife was hard at work scrubbing, polish- 
ing, or cooking. But almost all the children 
were badly clothed, and certainly not tidy : 
their bright eyes looked at you like stars through 
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a cloud of dirt, and to me their numbers seemed 
out of all proportion to the size of the place — 
it was a human warren. Walking to the end 
of the street, I came upon a tumble-down look- 
ing hovel, which I entered, and were it fair to 
these honest industrious people who can^t make 
a better of it, I would photograph with my pen 
that narrow cabin with its uneven brick floor and 
— ^but I shall only say it was like something I had 
seen in Ratcliffe Highway. A girl was busy bait- 
ing the hook for her father with "mushels,'' as 
she called them. "How many are there of you? 
Seven, and we all sleep in one room. Can you 
read ? No. How old are you ? Sixteen. The 
younger children dre at school ? Yes/^ In her 
younger days, poor girl, she hadn^t had their 
advantages, and now she is condemned to toil. 
Comment on such a state of things, we say 
again, is useless. Means must be taken to build 
a substantial row of two-roomed cottages for 
these poor people, and let us hear no more of 
the ale-house and their improvidence. What 
large building is this ? " The clock-house, the 
reading-room is there.'' Ah ! the reading-room ; 
some kind enlightened soul has been at work 
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then. It's a nice room, indeed. On the walls 
are maps, a harometer, and a sea piece by Scott. 
But it "has a cold, cheerless look. ^^ Why is the 
fire not lighted this cold day ? " I asked a sickly 
little cripple. "Oh, it is not lighted unless 
somebody comes to read.'' Does anybody ever 
come? "For several weeks nobody has come 
except one man" And I didn't wonder ; for, 
strange to say, the only thiag in the shape of a 
newspaper was a torn copy of a contemporary 
and the advertising sheet of the Times out of 
date. The table was strewn with reKgious 
publications, most of them for children; the 
book-cases were well filled ; but as all the books 
were covered with whitey-brown paper, many of 
them without their titles, they had a dull, blind 
look. Had they been left without their paper- 
envelopes I expect it would have been some 
time before the rough hands of the villagers 
would have damaged the cloth boards. There 
is something wrong about the management of 
that reading-room. It is certainly anything but 
attractive. One large house is undergoing re- 
pairs, and I rejoice to hear it has been bought 
by a lady, whose name is fragrant of good deeds 
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among the villagers, for the purposes of benevo- 
lence. In contrast to much of the foregoing it 
was a pleasant sight to see the members of the 
Life Brigade in the school-room receiving their 
neatly numbered and lettered belts. There sat 
sixty as fresh-coloured, hardy, robust, genial 
looking fishermen, in their clean Guernsey 
frocks and monkey jackets, as ever smelt salt 
water. I regret Government intends to pay a 
certain sum annually to the members of such 

brigades. Such men as the C fishermen, 

I am sure, don't want pay for the duty they 
have undertaken. It does away with the charm 
of the thing. Surely some scope might be left 
in this country for generous self-sacrifice. 

After witnessing the interesting practice of 
the Life Brigade, which the whole village turned 
out to see, I left C , with a strong impres- 
sion in favour of the people, and an earnest hope 
that some scheme might be set on foot before 
summer comes round to provide them with 
suitable homes. Neither morality, nor religion, 
health nor thrift, can prosper among a people 
oppressed by the demons of bad air, hateful 
sights, and corrupting associations. At a little 
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expense this pleasantly situated viQage might 
become an abode of virtue and comfort to its 
inhabitants and one of the most charming 
watering-places on the coast of Northumber- 
land. 
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THE RAGGED BOY 



* t3tl * 



I met a ragged boy to-day, 
Straying he knew not where ; 

I smiled into his bright blue eyes, 
And stroked his tangled hair. 

Then passed along : — But soon a voice. 
Touched with a yearning pain, 

Came after me and plaintive said 
" Ah, Sir, do it again.'* 

With moved heart I turned my steps. 
Smiled in his eyes so blue, — 

A tear in mine — and stroked his head. 
Then bird-like off he flew. 

How keen the sense of kindness lives 

In that neglected child ! 
By kindness let us seek the lost, 

Like Jesus, meek and mild. 



exxmptdsjatty; Idttoatitxn* 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
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JT is admitted on all hands that, sooner 
or later, a national system of education 
must be had, and that of such a kind as to 
cover the whole country. Now I am convinced 
that to be elBfectual it must be compulsory. If 
I say so with reluctance it is only because men 
take fright at names, not things, and rarely 
know either their benefactors or the benefits 
they bring. Education, altogether irrespective 
of the instruments employed, commencing with 
the utterance of a word, the glance of an eye, 
the breaking of a smile, the gathering of a 
frown, followed by the formal instruction of 
the schoolroom — ^I would venture to define as 
the act or process of awaking the mind to ob- 
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serve, to compare, to reflect, to think so as to 
round the whole man by its own force into 
harmony with law. Education in its highest 
form is the bringing of the mind into com- 
munion and sympathy with the universe through 
knowledge, and the reduction by an enlightened 
will of both soul and body to harmony with its 
principles and forms. ^ To this end the first 
steps in elementary instruction directly lead. 

Now, if my definition be correct, what pos- 
sible objection can be made to such a training 
being compulsory ? It must be owned that such 
an educatioji is a good; if it be a good it is not 
for the advantage of a few ; it is not for the 
glorification of a sect ; it is not, immediately, at 
least, connected with affairs outside this world ; 
it is a boon to the whole people, without dis- 
tinction of creed or class. 

We are told the very word '^compulsory'' is 
odious to a British ear ; bu^ doesn't compulsion 
in any shape ^eem and sound unpleasant? And 
yet the whole moral and material world is in 
some respects compacted together by it. Call 
it by any softer name, force is universal — ^nay, 
the striving of forces is the grand law of things 
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out of which come beauty, order, harmony, and 
law. It is by compulsion, gentle yet strong, 
that we obtain aU the forms of beauty, all the 
graces of motion, in the humblest as in the 
highest things ; it is only by action and reaction, 
force against force, wisely' adjusted, that the 
ellipse of thought, feeling, and action in man, as 
well as the ellipse of the stars, is produced. If 
we would describe a fair course, carrying and 
shedding light as we run, we must yield to the 
divinely arranged laws of force. We hate the 
name equally with the sound of chains ; and yet 
every member of society knows he must wear 
them; they may be of iron, and they may look 
as harsh as they really are, or they may be 
swathed in silk, satin, or velvet, according to the 
degree of civilisation attained, and thus they 
may look like something else; but on that 
account they are not the less chains, not the less 
strong. Absolute liberty is a dream of the 
" Fortunate Islands,^^ where Medea never set her 
foot and the Eumenides are unknown. Law is 
at work — ^law as the birth of opposing forces — 
even where license riots. Liberty consists in 
obedience to certain forces, out of which order 
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springs^ hence the cosmos of creation and the 
harmony of man. If, then, education be a good 
and true thing for the people, obedience to the 
command which not only society, but God, 
seems now sending forth, is imperative ; if that 
command be disregarded by the State, which is 
the eye of the people, and supposed to contain 
the| collective insight of the country, then the 
State must be enlightened, and compelled, if 
need be, by the people to obey it; if it be set at 
nought by the people themselves, then the State 
must secure their compliance by wise and strong 
sanctions. Let "compulsion'^ no longer be 
"a lion in the path:'' compulsion in some form 
is at work, divinely at work, everywhere; but 
care must be taken that compulsion, when it 
comes from a human hand, shall be as gentle as 
the force which rounds the dew-drop, as strong 
as the force which rounds the star. 

So much for obligatory education on the 
highest abstract grounds. 

I hold also that every child has a right to 
education. The theories of Hannah More's day 
against all education among the poor are dead 
and forgotten, except, perhaps, in the halls of 
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Saxon Thanes, wedded to the ways of Gurth and 
Wamba, in Dorset and Buckingham. The child, 
I saj, has a right to education ju^t as he has a 
right to food and clothing. Shall we compel a 
parent to provide for the wants of the body, 
and shall we allow him to abandon the mind to 
cold and hunger? If the mind be not nourished 
on good fare it will destroy itself by bad; and 
shall we permit either the State or the parent, 
even indirectly, to sanction this self-destruction? 
The parent may say — ^The child is mine; can I 
not do with my own what I like ? No, parent- 
age has its duties as well as its rights, even 
though the child were wholly your own, which 
I deny ; and your prime duty is — ^not to leave 
him houses and lands — ^but a patrimony of 
education, whose bank never breaks and whose 
interest never fails. 

Moreover, the child cannot get through this 
world without running the risk of shipwreck — 
to say the least of it, without suffering great 
damage and loss ; and therefore, I say, both the 
parent and the State are bound to protect the 
child that cannot protect and aid himself. Both 
of them know well what life is — ^its intricacies. 
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complications, and difficulties, the need of a 
clue through the labyrinth, of a helm, compass, 
and sail on the sea — ^but the child does not ; 
hence reason, common sense, and humanity de- 
mand that every child in every conmiunity shall 
be adequately equipped for the hard tasks and 
duties of life. But is the child to all intents 
and purposes the^property of the parent? Is it 
not first God's before it is his ? Is it not given 
by the Divine Parent, to be brought up for Him 
and in accordance with His law ? And if the 
child be God's, is not God light ? And what 
parent or what State will dare to condemn, 
even by neglect, that son of light to the dark- 
ness of ignorance ? And if the child be God's, 
is God not order and harmony in origin and 
essence; and who will dare to consign it to 
disorder and discord ? No, I repeat, the child 
is not the parent's in the sense that his goods 
and chattels are his : it belongs as well, and in 
the first instance, to God as to him> and it must 
be brought up in accordance with the spirit of 
the grand truth, the benign and universal 
fatherhood of God, 

Still farther, I hold that society has a right 
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to enforce the education of the child. The 
child of every member of society belongs, in a 
certain sense, to society; and if society decide 
that education, the education of that child, is 
necessary, not only for the good of the child, but 
for the preservation of the interests of social and- 
political life — ^nay, in order to secure the very 
existence of society, and such is now the case, 
then society is entitled to say to the parent : We 
cannot allow you to injure us, and your child 
and yourself in the long run, to gratify a wild 
notion of yours about individual liberty, right of 
absolute rule over your own property and house- • 
hold. If you consent to dwell amongst us, 
surrender your child, so far as its education is 
concerned, for the common good ; if you won't, 
then become a Bohemian, a Bedouin, anything 
— go from us to the desert. 

And after all, what is any society, of which 
the greater proportion of its members are un- 
educated? — a fortress besieged by an army 
composed of the savages of civilisation. Society, 
therefore, in sheer self-defence, must go forth, 
and, by the discipline of education, render it 
salutary and safe to admit them within its walls. 
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Where a good can be conferred, by whicb the 
interests of the whole country will be promoted, 
surely it needs no great argument to induce the 
country to bestow and compel the acceptance of 
that boon. On any other hypothesis, men must . 
be unreasoning, brutaUy and blindly selfish as 
the beasts that perish. Until this boon of 
education be universally granted, though by no 
means without religious instruction, the efforts 
of ministers of religion and philanthropists of 
every name, backed by all the '^ Minutes " of the 
Council, will effect but partial and poor restdts. 

Far be it from me to put forward education 
as a panacea for all the ills of life — as the 
power that will send back every evil into 
Pandora's box and bring again the Satumian 
age. Such a notion is absurd, but most certainly, 
next to the universal diffusion of the Gospel, it 
is the salt of civihsation, the ornament and 
guard of our modem Kfe : in the light is life, 
in the darkness alone lurks death. But, finally, 
I maintain that education should be obligatory, 
even if it were for no other reason than that 
which national economy suggests. The argu- 
ment of the pocket is a strong one with the 
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British public. At what an enormous expense 
do we keep up a whole anny of policemen, an 
immense system of lock-ups, gaols, peniten- 
tiaries, and convict settlements ? Better, surely, 
to pay for the education of a child than to pay 
for his support when a man, as a convicted 
felon. As the school rises the prison and the 
gibbet disappear; as the school fills our New- 
gates and Tolbooths empty ; as the school 
thrives pauperism and crime die of sheer in- 
anition. Let us then starve out crime from the 
will by enriching the inteUect and the conscience 
with truth and duty. Even on this low 
economical ground we contend for a system of 
compulsory education. 

And has not the trade of the country been 
of late deranged by strikes, the peace of the 
empire disturbed by rebellion ? Had the work- 
men known the relations between capital and 
labour, the dupes of Fenianism, the strength 
of the empire, strikes would have been, at 
all events less frequent and less serious, and 
our prisons in Ireland would not now have 
been glutted with the victims of a miserable 
hallucination. 
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•*FEAR NOT." 

LUKE, CHAP, ii., VER. 10. 

" Never make Religion a harden to the young." 



^fH* 



Guardians of my dear couDtry's hope and flower 
Could I but wake you with a prophet's voice ! 
Have mercy on the souls Heaven gives you power 
To bless or ban : save them, before your choice 
They miserable curse, from shambles whence the noise 
Of murder pierces superstition's night: 
But the avengers come; with them rejoice 
The angels children guard ; Moloch they shall smite 
Ere ashes are the hearts clasped in his burning might. 

In death's dread hour would you behold your son, 
Heart, brain so racked that like a Sorrow wan 
He shadows o'er your couch, himself undone : 
No tear for you whose fate he cannot ban. 
But prays his own in mercy yours foreran : 
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The joyful hands of nations might his name 
Have laureled — Bard, Sage, Orator — a man 
Complete,* and with the music of his fame 
Have charmed your parting soul and shook the torch's 
flame : 



Say, would you have him stand beside your grave 
Conscious of power inborn — the quenchless fire 
To head the mustering crusade, the slave 
Emancipate and peoples from the pyra 
By tyrants lit pluck forth ere they expire ; 
His past, — a sea whose only wave was woe, 
His present, — at his feet a broken lyriB, 
And the " To come," — a sky without a bow. 
All hope and promise dead, his heart hard curdled snow ? 



Then rob him of the poetry of youth, 
A mausoleum make your Sunday home. 
No lesson give of simple nature's truth. 
Force him to face the Druid creed of doom. 
Destruction planting where Heaven's mercies bloom, 
Lodge him in some ferocious bigot's den,f 
His heart to swarm with worms— a Hving tomb. 
And dry the fount of tears for fallen men. 
The hurricane will come, and then, O God ! what then ? 

• "yivdiav T€ pfjrrjp cfjievai TrprjKTTJpd t€ tpyaov, 

f Domas sanie dapibasque omentis 
Intus opaca. 
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To TeacKers such as these the Master cries : 
" Depart from me ; by me ye ne'er were known, 
" Cursed is your care, for round you starving lies 
" My bleeding flock, their fleeces torn and strown 
" By shepherds into rival robbers grown ; 
Cease, cease, from field and fold, and let me lead 
My gentle lambs where pastures green are sown 
By Him that poured the stream along the mead, 
"And chose his Shepherd- King, MYSEIiF, his sheep 
to feed." 



Divine Exemplar ! Teacher of the Love 
God is, thy Father, ours, thy God, our God, 
Send down the Comforter, the holy Dove, 
From where thou dweU'st in Truth's serene abode, 
To show the wanderers of the earth the road 
That leading to the heart of thy great life 
With Hght the wilderness of time hath sowed ; 
Teach them that souls with hate and envy rife. 
Can never be the " Bride," the Lamb's unspotted wife : 

Teach them the partial reasonings of man, 
The parchments fiery writ in ages past, 
By erudite but coldly cruel partisan. 
Can never light upon the erring cast, , 
That reason stammering paradox, at last 
Must yield her Arctic throne to love, whose eyes 
The meaning see of that divine repast, 
" Take, eat, drink all of it, your Master dies, 
" But live and love like Me ! from death to life so rise." 



Tb^ Win^ Ji-ttts 

as an 

IdttDatixxnaJ M^d^ium. 



THE FINE ARTS AS AN EDUCATIONAL 

MEDIUM. 

— » tHI" 




)HE Exchange, the Station, the Ware- 
house, the Mansion, even the Philo- 
sophical Institution and the Music Hall, should 
enclose an inner dome sacred to painting and 
sculpture. Why do I say the Fine Arts, properly 
so called, should occupy "the inner dome^' 
among the public buildings of a town or city ? 
Simply because the highest art, like the deepest 
thought and the Divine itself, is silent: it 
speaks indeed, but only and directly to the soul. 
Poetry alone, not when heard but when read by 
the eye in the quiet of retirement, rivals the 
arts of painting, and sculpture in the soundless 
subtlety of its intercourse with the mind. The 
hush of beauty in a Gallery of painting and 
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sculpture accords while it communes with the 
silence of beauty in the Gallery of the soul, 
whence the outer forms in marble and on canvas, 
so still around, have grown. Hence even tlie 
homes of the drama and of music, where articu- 
late speech and harmonious sound address the 
ear, must stand apart from the temple of painting 
and sculpture, where through the eye, clear and 
still as a serene heaven, the spirit of beauty 
steals out of soundless images into communion 
with the silent soul. 

The question of our age is no doubt this : 
Since the people are rapidly rising into promi- 
nence and power, looking up from a higher level 
of social and political influence dailyto a higher 
destiny stiU, how are they to be trained to bear 
that prominence with modest grace, to wield 
that power with wise discretion, and to relish 
those pure pleasures which the power does not 
always imply the wish to obtain ? Now, I affirm 
fearlessly that the pulpit, the school, the press, 
all are defective without the Fine Arts. The 
wort can^t be done without them. Enthusiast 
as I am, and ever have been, in the cause of Art, 
I don't say it can do all, but it can do muc& to 
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solve some of the difficulties of the times. Let 
the shaggiest ruffian in England enter — ^I will 
not say the Galleries of Kensingtpn or Trafalgar 
Square— but even that smaU provincial gallery ' 
with its refined quiet, its delicate landscapes and 
exquisite figures breathing forth an atmosphere 
of tender purity from brook and river, sea and 
sky, cottage and glen, and the brute will begin 
to die out of him as the Man begins to live in 
him, growing pure and humane as he contem- 
plates and enjoys the beauty of nature arohnd 
him. I doubt very much whether he could go 
out of that charming little room, speaking 
in a secular sense, unregenerate. In such 
a place resides the pure gentle force, steal- 
ing like an odour on the air, which creates 
a new life. Art, the true Prospero, is a 
magicisin that transforms, not merely a pa- 
limpsestist that covers. One visit . won^t 
effect this, but the genesis of another life is at 
least begun, and the seed is sown which, if 
fostered by circumstance, will grow into the 
fruit of right motive, pure sentiment, and just 
action. Here is, then, the school in which the 
people may receive the very highest education 
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combined with the highest enjoyment. Don't 
tell me, with a sceptical sneer, that the taste 
for Art is incompatible with the work bench 
and the coal mine. I know better than that. 
Why are some excellent folks so afraid to 
educate the people? Do they believe with 
the farmers of Hannah Morels day that they 
must be kept in ignorance for fear they refuse 
to work another day on the foundation of the 
fabric of society which their labour alone can 
lay and consolidate? I don't believe it, and 
why? Simply because all true education teaches 
the eternal and necessary relations and subordi- 
nations of things to each other; and that so 
long as one blade of grass differs from another, 
so long as one star is of greater magnitude and 
brightness than another, so long will the law 
of ranks and classes among men, according to 
either natural or acquired powers of distinction, 
prevail in the world. And that true education 
will also teach them, whatever their natural 
abilities, information, and calling, to respect the 
work of their own hands, be they miners of 
Northumberland, or cutlers of Sheffield, quite 
as much as the more shining and imposing 
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achievements of others. Will it not teach them 
that the motives of all, whether they wield a 
pick-axe or a sceptre, are of equal moral value 
in the great "Task Master^s eye?'^ All true 
education dignifies, while it makes a man con- 
tented with, every honest, however humble 
efifbrt, to do the work and business of life. No 
surer guarantee for good institutions than know- 
ledge; no surer herald of revolution and disaster 
than ignorance. Good institutions, felicitous 
forms of Government can be attacked and 
overthrown only by blind and brutal ignorance. 
Under a sound political constitution give know- 
ledge unstintedly, sow it wide as the light 
across the fields of thought; and Society is 
safe : withhold it and civilisation is at the mercy 
of a mob more terrible than Genseric with his 
hordes, because the corruption of civilisation is 
worse than the barbarism of nature.**^ But I 
advocate the establishment of this Gallery not 
only on the ground that the people must be 
educated by refining scenes and associations, 
but on the ground that they may be directed 
to the purest sources of enjoyment. Power 

* Augustus said — " Corruptio optimi est pessima." 
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without knowledge on the part of the people is 
bad enough, but power expending itself in 
brutal indulgences would turn our cities into 
Pandemoniums, our plains into the "burning 
marl,'' over which fiends stagger in wrath and 
pain. 

The object all men have in seeking what is 
called pleasure is self-forgetfalness. Become 
self-conscious and you become wretched. Know 
and feel what you actually are and you are 
miserable. Whence comes the charm of music 
at a banquet ? Whence the pleasure of witty re- 
partee, sparkling epigram, and curious anecdote 
at a dinner table ? From the fact that thereby 
we forget that we are animals after all, and must 
eat and drink like them : in proportion as re- 
finement advances we try to hide from ourselves 
our own vulgar but imperious necessities. N^w, 
the use and service of Art is to make us forget 
in the most exquisite of all ways by subtly 
charming out of us our self-consciousness and 
blending it with the universal soul of beauty, 
and thus not a unit but one with the whole we 
find content, rest, and gladness. And who, if 
not the people, are entitled to this Nepenthe of 
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Art ? Surely this they deserve, rather than the 
crass and coarsening Lethe of adulterated drinks 
in vile tap-rooms. 

The taste for Art has never at any time been 
a prominent feature in the character of this 
country: our life has been too material, but 
hence our wealth. In everything there is com- 
pensation; but the compensation in this case 
has not been equal to the disadvantage, for 
we have been in danger of sinking into the 
gross comfort and sordid ease of materialism 
instead of rising into a spiritual and cultured 
life. For after aU, the material part of our nature 
is but the soil out of which the tree of spiritual 
life should spring. One marked result is, that 
few towns in England have public Picture 
Galleries. Cross from Dover to Ostend, and 
you are in another world. I do not speak of 
Holland — dull, plodding, theological Holland 
— studded with Galleries ; but look at Belgium. 
No one will deny to that country energy 
and industry : a part of the population even 
toil like our own in the bowels of the earth, 
and yet in almost every little town, in the 
very heart of it, and certainly in the heart of its 
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inhabitants, is the Gallery of Paintings. Ask 
the poorest woman in Bruges, who clatters 
along the narrow, old-world streets with her 
clanking sabots, her threadbare long black 
cloak, her pale pure face surmounted by a spot- 
less cotton cap — all the bonnet she ever wears 
— and in her hand a small parcel of exquisite 
lace, soon to be despatched as " Brussels^^ to the 
remotest comers of Europe; ask, I say, that 
poor Fleming what price she sets upon " the 
Pilgrimage of St. Ursula " — the chef d'ceuvre 
of Hans Hemling, the soldier artist — and she 
will kick off her sabot in your face as a 
barbarian of an Anglais. No, to part with that 
picture would be to put out the light of the 
town, and not although " The Chimes " were to 
go on sprinkling the air with rich holy sounds, 
would it ever seem fresh and sweet again, since 
the beauty breathing from the chapel of St. 
John mingled no more with its balm and bright- 
ness. The feeling in such a town as Bruges is 
unknown in the towns of England, but it will 
come. Even through the smoke of our centres 
of industry there are eyes that can see the stain- 
less forms of the beautiful. Perhaps we shall not 
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have a pilgrimage of St. Ursula, or a Madonna 
di San Sisto — ^for wMch, when in Dresden, I 
was told an English nobleman had offered half 
a million, and which money, thank Heaven, 
can't buy — ^but from the specimens of local 
Art I have already seen, I augur excellent 
things for the Art-future of the Provinces. 

One word : as I looked at Hans Hemling's 
picture in the Hospital of St. John, I said to 
the old verger, who loved that picture more 
than his life, " Why are such great pictures not 
painted now ? '^ Mark his answer, the text of a 
volume on art: "Faith is dead!'' What a 
world of meaning is wrapt up in these words ! 
The atheistic rationalism of the schools had, to 
his mind, kiUed "faith/' the mother of Art. 
As from the perception and sense of beauty all 
Art springs, so there must be faith in the 
existence of that beauty in its essence as an 
unseen, pervading, energising, vital and vital- 
ising reality, before the hand can trace the 
physical forms through which it flows in har- 
monious lines into sight. Faith in money will 
prove barren in Art : the result seen in England, 
where this faith has its chief shrine, is portrait 
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painting. The Presidents of our Eoyal Acade- 
mies have too often been only portrait painters * 
I beg the native artists in this neighbourhood 
to have faith in three thingSj and the soul of 
the old verger of Bruges, wiU bless them as 
it hovers sometimes among "the chimes'' and 
haunts the shrine of St. Ursula: faith in the 
existence of a personal and yet xmiversal prin- 
ciple of beauty, faith in. themselves to see and 
express that beauty, and faith in the people to 
appreciate it. Thus believing, their work will 
be worthy of their Art, and their reward in 
every sense worthy of their talent and toil. 

* And yet a perfect portrait is the supreme achieve- 
ment of the painter. 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT 
A Spbing Rextlection. 



I listen up the skies, and I listen down the grave ; 

From above or from below a voice I ever crave ; 

Bat the sparkling sky is still, and the darkling grave is 

dumb, 
From above or from below no voices ever come : — 
Not a whisper from the stars, not an accent from the tomb 
Greets me listening keen and lone for the sounds of after- 
doom. 
Whence I come and what I am, and whither I am bound. 
In anguish I go questioning the speechless world round. 
Dark death to me is bright, for he'll open Mystery's gate, 
The somethingness or nothingness unfolding of my fate ; 
The grave so foul and fearful must surely be the womb 
Whence life leaps up in light never more to sink in gloom; 
Fresh flowers are opening round and silken buds are blow- 
ing, 
From Spring released by Winter the wine of life is flowing: 
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The sleeper in the tomb shall surely thus mise, 
To flush with living light the everlasting skies. 

And is this all; can Nature tell no more, 

In dim uncertainty along the shore, 

Of things unseen must I for ever stray ? 

No ; Bethlehem's star sheds down its tranquil ray, 

Revealing the eternal seas that lave 

The gloomy strand of my lone silent grave ; 

O'er whose calm deeps bright with immortal day 

With Christ in God my soul shall dream alway. 




of 



THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE/ 



■ « mi ' 




LOMETHEUS— in the tragedy which 
goes by that name — ^the first Teacher of 
the people, according to classic tradition, de- 
scribes the state of mankind without education, 
together with the elements and methods of his 
teaching. Not a little remarkable is it that in 
that speech we find the very principles on which 
both the matter and the mode of study are based 
by educationists and thinkers in our own times. 
From the observation of nature, which Prome- 
theus enjoined, men went afterwards to books : 
without disparaging books, we are now trying 
to lead men back to the observation of nature. 
By a few bold strokes he presents us with a 

* Extracted from a lecture on Education delivered 
in 1866. 
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striking picture. '^Men were children (infants 
literally), without understanding, reason, or 
judgment : seeing they saw not, hearing they 
heard not ; but like to the images in dreams, 
everything was confounded/^ ' Blind to the 
fair sights, they were deaf to the sweet sounds 
of nature. Without observation they could not 
reason : hence they had no art by which a house 
could be built, a ship construcfted, or the land 
tilled. Without religious rites of any kind, they 
crawled about like ants in the sunless recej^ses 
of hiU and shore. Unknown by them the signs 
of the changing seasons— of ^^ flowering spring,'^ 
or of "fruitful autumn.^^ This only they knew, 
they were hungry, thirsty, cold, and weary; 
they sought for food, water, warmth, and rest, 
until, says Prometheus, "I taught them the 
rising and the setting of the stars.'' 

Have we not a companion picture painted in 
even darker colours in our own times ? What 
do we see in the heart of our fairest counties and 
noblest cities — ^in Dorset and Inverness, in Lon- 
don and Glasgow ? In the one the animals, in 
the other the savages of civilisation. Not that 
since the dawn of civilisation the same scene, in 
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some respects, has not been witnessed ; but the 
terrible thing about our condition is, that the 
contrast is so broadly, so painfully thrust upon 
our notice. The heights never soared so high 
nor shone so bright ; the depths never sank so 
low nor looked so dark. Primitive barbarism is 
one blot — a night without a star — "darkness 
covers the earth and gross darkness the people f 
but with us the miracle of Goshen in Egypt is 
daily renewed. One man stands out islanded 
in light, another sinks in a sea of gloom ; one 
man moves about with free foot and freer mind 
in the Elysian fields of knowledge, wisdom, and 
virtue, another wanders sullenly or rages madly 
in a Tartarus of ignorance, passion, and crime. 
What a gulf yawns between ! The light of mil- 
leniums shines upon the one, the taper of to-day 
glimmers upon the other : the one is thousands 
of years old, the other the infant of an hour. 
"He that knows nothing of history,^^ says an 
Ancient, "must remain always a child.'^ How 
much more a child the man whose hand never held 
a book nor wrote his own name ! Across this gulf 
knowledge and ignorance try to communicate, 
but they try too often in vain ; for they speak 
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to each other in a tongue and of things un- 
known. And yet, thank God, there is a language 
common to both, a ^^ still small voice ^^ both 
can understand, a bridge both can cross — ^the 
language, the voice of love, the bridge of a com- 
mon humanity. Between mind and mind the 
distance how great; between heart and heart 
how small ! And it is the heart and hand of 
Christian genius — only another name for love — 
which now strive to bring the blinded and de- 
graded members of a common fanuly into com- 
munion with a common life and a common day, 
to diminish, if not to destroy, the distance and 
the darkness between them. Better far would it 
be for our countrymen to be the T3arbarians of 
nature than the barbarians of civilisation. The 
rough child of the " sunless recesses " has few 
wants ; life is made up of scanty elements ; the 
way through it comparatively plain; physical 
force with the instincts of an animal suffices for 
him. But let me ask you. What is a human 
being in our day without education? You 
know something of the difficulties, the tangled 
windings, the embarrassing complications, the 
formidable dangers of life. You know how hard 
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it is, even for you, with all your knowledge, 
prudence, and probity, to find or to make your 
way through it. What, then, must it be for 
any man in any station without any of your 
light— for a man in the olden darkness in 
presence of the new day? Guide posts, in- 
deed, may stand at every turning ; but of what 
use are they to him that stares on them as 
blankly as he would stare on the hieroglyphics 
of Thebes or on the riddle of a Sphinx? As 
civiUsation goes forward his embarrassments 
thicken ; and hence the cry now rising for 
instant, for effectual help. Blind in the valley 
full of snares and pitfalls, helmless on the 
dark and angry sea, clueless in the labyrinth 
of life, torchless in the catacombs of death, he 
implores you to save him. Let us then, as men 
and Christians, lay aside our differences, and 
demand a National system of education ; and as 
we are no dreamers about a land where Medea 
never set her foot, and the Furies are un- 
known, if men and women will go to perdi- 
tion, if they will become moral suicides; if, 
after receiving the divine boon of education, 
they misuse or neglect its advantages, why they 
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must. But what a relief to feel the State 
is not guilty, the Church is not guilty, Society 
is not guilty, and the sentence pronounced and 
carried out by divine or human law is just. Be 
not cast down in presence of the difficulties of 
the task before us as a nation. Work in tHe 
present ; above all, have faith in the future, 
that brightest lamp in the night of life, that 
sweetest drop in the cup of life, which else were 
poison. How hard it is to keep that flame 
bright, that drop pure, they alone know who are 
compelled, by the extent of their experience, to 
struggle through doubt and despair into faith 
and hope in the destinies of men. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Education is 
not the only balm for the wounds of society 
and the State. I should be an impostor and 
a quack if I said so, a fool if I thought 
so. But I hold that in saving men from 
ignorance and its ordinary consequences, it is, 
next to the Gospel, the most effectual instru- 
ment in promoting the liberty, honour, and 
independence of the State, the happiness and 
virtue of the people. That educated men some- 
times attack good institutions and use the light 
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in tl^em for purposes of evil is no argument 
against education. The dew of heaven and the 
fatness of the earth may be abused, but the 
gifts themselves are diviue. Up then with the 
School-house, and save the land by filling it 
with brightness. 

PERSONAL EXPBBIENCES. 

It is a dark cold wet night, A lumpy round of 
blackness^ blotting night itself, crawls towards 
me. It is a boy, a dingy, damp, filthy, coarse 
wallet harshly angled, as I feel it, with sharp 
crusts of hard bread aud old bones on his poor 
little rickety back ; beside him, a frowsy gin- 
reeking woman, his mother, with an infant asleep 
or benumbed into quiet, buried in dirty tatters, 
slung behind her, and flanked by three more little 
shivering wretches, who, footsore, have picked 
their way to me as if they had been treading 
on live coal or splintered glass. " Can you tell us, 
Sir,'' said the blot, " where the 'Ward' is ? We 
want to sleep there." On my way with them to 
the ''Ward" I said, "Were yon ever at School? 
No. Then you can neither read nor write? 
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No. Your Sisters? No. Mother, what say 
you ? No/^ Fine country this, that pays for 
" Wards " with all their machinery and won^t 
pay to prevent the need of them by educating 
the people."'^ What, thought I, is to be the 
destiny of this miserable group ? All that can 
be said is they will reach the grave somehow. 

On a raw foggy winter's day I saw a quick 
Kthe little girl, her legs and feet tatooed with 
mud, a ragged shawl about her meagre shoulders, 
a striped dingy cotton kerchief about her baby- 
bead, and a pad atop supporting a basket filled 
with pipecky, yellow clay which the little huck- 
stress was bartering for rags, old iron, and bones. 
" Were you ever at School ? No. You can 
neither read nor write? No.'' What is to be- 
come of that child ? Her fate it may not be 
hard to predict. A shivering boy with a power- 
ful light in his eye begged artistically — a tale 
of want and sickness at home. "Will you 
accompany me and Fll go to see your father ? 
No. Y^ou shall though." And when I got 
there I found the tale a clever lie ! ^^Can you 



* This reproach has now heen wiped away by the 
" Elementary Education Act." 
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reader write? No. Never at ScHool? No/^ 
By and bye that boy wiU be in gaol. 

A horrid somethings a mangled heap fell right 
before me with a thick dull thud^ struck out of 
a low pot-house into the hard, black, wet street. 
Scarcely could I recognise a fellow-creature in 
the livid swollen features, haK-covered with 
dusky matted hair, hanging like the soaked 
knotted tuft on the front of a felled ox in a 
slaughter house. This hideous satyr springing 
to his feet, volleyed curses from his bleeding, 
battered mouth, and coatless, hatless, stocking- 
less, wad with rage, mad with drugged drink he 
made a rush at the fatal door, opening into the 
yawning avenue to poverty, rags, ribaldry, crime 
and ruin, as if he would dash desperately down 
into "his own place! " He was wholly without 
elementary instruction. If that man be seen 
in the felon^s dock, or on the gallows should 
you wonder ? 

Here is a not uncommon experience of mine. 
Taking my morning walk along a road near to a 
sea-side village in England, a miserable boy 
begged a coin of me. Misery and want never 
came before me in a more wretched form. A 
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face plainly, coarsely perhaps, but not Tepul- 
sively featured, stippled aU over with hardened 
dirt of an ancient date, which showed itself in 
squamaceous circles on the scalp, seen through 
thin, dry, tow-like hair unacquainted with comb 
or brush but, thank goodness ! easily removed 
with plenty of soap and water; the head partially 
covered by a ragged bit of greasy old cloth; 
a chest narrow, sharp, ridgy as a pigeon's, 
unprotected by even a shred of shirt, and 
marked with the same mail-like stains as head 
and face, soDle of them looking as if they had 
been pricked into the skin ; a loose, buttonless 
old black cloth waistcoat, rusty and shiny, with 
a long overcoat reaching nearly to his h^els, 
once the habUiment of a fall-grown man, so torn 
that the hard bare elbow stared at you through 
the rent, partially Jiiding trousers a world top 
wide for his "shrunk shanks ;'' a pair of old 
boots that would have fitted a native of Terra 
del Fuego or Goliath of Gath, clunked and 
gaping to the slush of a dreary winter's morning, 
completed as forlorn and wretched a figure as 
misery and want ever made their prey. He 
begged a bit of bread for breakfast, and the 
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following colloquy took place. ^'What age are 
you ?^' In a whine. ^'Ten, Sir. Where were you 

bom? In E . Is your mother in life ? No. 

Your Father? Yes. What does he do ? He 
makes tins, but he has no money to buy tin 
with. Where, do you live ? In the low 
street near the W, D. What do you do? 
I go out every morning to beg for a breakfast 
for myself, my father, and my little sister. This 
is all you do? Yes. And can you read or 
write ? TTo. You never were at any school ? 
No. And you never were at work? No.^' 
As that wretched boy left me I could not 
help reflecting on his probable destiny. He 
, could not protect himself, and neither the 
State nor the parent intervened. Very htely 
his father's improvident and drunken habits 
might have been the cause of his wretched- 
ness; but while I blamed him, how could 
I exonerate the State, which is or ought to 
be the mother of the people, especially of 
the child for whom no man cares ? What kind 
of a civilisation, said I, is ours, that permits a 
child to grow up in that state? It must be 
heartless, selfish, and yet blindly and mistakenly 
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selfish as barbarism itself. If that child, griped 
by hunger, steal, and he don^t find his way into 
a Eefonnatory, he is on the high road to a 
felon's doom. Poor waif and stray ! blind in the 
night of ignorance, he will be sure to come 
clashing against the iron spikes of the law sooner 
or later, and we shall have one prisoner the 
more to provide for, perhaps — one doomed felon 
the more to buy a halter for ! Up then with 
the School-house and save the land, by fiUing 
it with the brightness of Christian knowledge, 
Christian virtue, and Christian piety. 
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TO MY BOY 



» tm * 



My spirit drinks a hallowed joy 
In gazing on my darling boy, 
When conscience shines without alloy. 

In golden rest. 

Divinest harmonies then stream, 
Bright- waved with God's approving beam 
Between my soul and him in dream, 

With rapture blest. 

Bat, when my conscience is defiled, 
I dare not gaze upon my child. 
Me darkling discord harries wild. 

From his pure face. 

In presence of the Christ I kneel, 
While tears of penitence down steal. 
That all my anguished heart reveal. 

And plead for grace. 
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Winged with forgiveness swift I fly, 
To greet again my oMld's blue eye, 
In whose deep heaven at peace I lie. 

With God and love. 

Out spirits' concert swells once more, 
Tones richly bright around us pour, 
Divinely sweet the concords rise, — 
It is the music of the skies. 

Our Home above. 
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PHYSICAL DEFORMITY OF CHILDREN- 
A WARNING TO PARENTS. 




(NGAGED in pastoral visitation a sight 
presented itself that touched me first 
to laughter, then to tears. Two little boys, 
evidently brothers, about the ages of six and 
eight, with pretty faces and bi^ght flaxen hair, 
advanced towards me hand in hand, along the 
street. I was struck with the ludicrous gait of 
the children, both of them swaying from side 
to side as if counter blasts were contending 
which should have the honour to blow them 
down; their heads describing a goodly sized 
arc of a circle at each movement of their feet ; 
their whole figure at a distance as perfect an 
ellipse as ever mathematician drew; although 
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on closer inspection each leg formed an arc 
of a circle nearly as faultless as any part of 
Giotto^s celebrated O. Amused at first by 
their odd appearance and rocking movement, 
for '' walking ^^ it could not be called, no sooner 
had they passed than I turned round, and looked 
after the deformed little creatures with deep 
melancholy. Here were a couple of human 
beings, in some rpspects beautiful, doomed for 
life to the humiliation and misery of deformed 
limbs. Apparently happy now, thought I, Society 
wiU toa soon make you feel by its heartless jeer 
the misfortune of your lot. I passed on wonder- 
ing at the inequalities not only of wealth, rank, 
and mental endowment, but even of bodily struc- 
ture, which a mysterious Providence ordains or 
permits in this inexplicable world of ours. I 
had not gone far along the same street, until I 
saw something like a bundle of dirty rags jerk- 
ing itself along a narrow dark passage. Going 
up to the filthy thing, two beautiful blue eyes, 
bright as sapphire stars, shone upon me with a 
painful light from out a face which was one 
cloud of dirt. It was a child about five years 
old. "What is the matter with you, my dear?^' 
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said I. Abashed at being thus addressed^ the 
child said nothing, but smiled in his own pain- 
ful way. '^Can you not walk my little fellow?^' 
I continued, for it occurred to me that perhaps 
he had been creeping along the ground to amuse 
himseK, as I had seen children sometimes do. 
Again, no answer. Lifting up the child in my 
arms I saw with intense pain that Us legs were 
twisted like spirals. It was impossible for him 
to walk; he could only creep, and creep, thought 
I, he must until he creep into his grave. Another 
instance, T mused, of the mysteries of Providence. 
Why am I not in the position of that poor boy? 
I cannot tell: God has so willed it. The mystery, 
however, was not so mysterious as I supposed. 
A neighbour having heard me talking to the 
child opened her door very softly, and in a 
whisper, lest any one should hear said, "T^at 
little boy. Sir, has a brother in the same way '" 
and lowering her tone still more, "It^s ill guid- 
ing'' said she, closing the door as softly as she 
had opened it. "Dl guiding'' said I to^ myself ; 
and can it be that neglect, ignorance, or sttipidity 
on the part of mothers, and not the decree of 
Providence, is the cause of many of the bodily 
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deformities with which the children of the poor 
are cursed? Providence is indeed mysterious 
in its permissions, but how many of its mysteries 
are capable of a more satisfactory eclaircissement 
than we imagine, were the actual secrets of society 
brought to light by the Christian philanthropist. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN YORK MINSTER. 
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In Ebor's pile of poesy in stone 
Fronting the oriel where the flowers bloom 
Gulled from the circling climes of every zone 
Dyed various as the bird of Juno's plume, 
Or crystal domes of sun-lit ocean's spume, 
See the rich hues upon the chancel floor, 
Or like immortelles on this polished tomb. 
From the pale sapphire deepest ether bore 
To wine of amethyst and ruby's sanguine core. 

In soft distinctness onwards with the sun 
— White fire slow flaming up the eastern steep- 
Fading or deepening like a holy nun 
Now blanched with fear now flushed with joy in sleep. 
In light or shade as the orb his course doth keep, 
They gUde. That sun is Truth, this oriel Man, 
The myriad medium of the eternal Deep 
Whose infinite the finite never can. 
Receiving pour as pure as from its fount it ran. 
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